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ABSTRACT 

This report synthasises the findings of seven studies 
of instructional services provided in the State of Washington to 
mt-risk students and describas the current state of the art in the 
education of those special naads ehildran. Tha report answers the 
following five guestionsi (1) IHio are tha special needs children in 
Washington's schools? (2) Miat special program services are aval labia 
to studants with special educational naads? (3) Are these programs 
reaching the diffarent segments of the special needs student 
population? (4) Ara all of the naads of these studants being mat 
affectively? and (5) Bow are tha special program sarvices provided to 
those students who gualify for tham? The ollowing findings are 
discussed: (1) there is no single adeguata dafinition of spacial 
needs studants; (2) most special programs concentrate thair efforts 
in the early elementary gradas; (3) most special programs are 
successful in improving the education of special needs students; (4) 
the pull-out model is the primary mathod of spacial program service 
delivery; (5) districts are trying to coordinate their special 
program resources; and (6) undesirable consequences of these 
coordination and integration efforts may penalize students with 
special educational needs. Three reconraendations for guality 
education for at-risk students are discussed^ (PS) 
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Thm Iteshir^ton State Legislature ^sg^'Sd a bill in 1986 eaiiing iow a umrimm a£ 
nudiee ancj '^liey mammmnd%ti€nU relating to the edueation of at--risk ymith 
tiiroughoyt the state. Defined generally as all students not aehievirtg at a 
level eKpeeted for tlmi)^ age ©r grade irt tim regular olmmmvmmf these studente 
are served through m collect ion of si^aial p^ogranis designs t© roeat their 
special needs. Five cat^gorloal progjf^^s were the foays of the studiea 
oonmissioned by the aiperlntendent of Fublio Instruotiofi—'^Chapt^r 1 Regular^ 
Chapter 1 Migrant^ Bilingualir BtMte Compensatory Education^ aad Speoial 
Sduoation. Information drm^n frtti state evaluations of these programs^ the 
state assessinent ^stem, two apsoial statewide atadiesp pilot studies of 
innovative instruotional me^oda in six distriats# and mnm sti^ies ^nd 
testimDny frcm nine other distriota oomprise th^ data souroe for the synfchefiis 
presented in this report. 

Findings highlighted in this report inolude the position teat the g^nerio 
notion of an "at-risk" or "speoial needs" population beliai the heterogtneity 
of educational needs of students in ttat population. These needs range from 
severe physical handicaps and English language deficiencies which render 
average classroom perfomanoe virtually impossible to evidence of belot^ 
average achievement In a single subject area which can be reuedlated with 
sup^ementary educational help. Sinilarly^ the local environment and 
resources available to sdiool districts tiiroughout the state also va^ 
greatly* Local efforts at meeting these students educational needs through 
effective coordination of rategOTieal program services or the provision of 
such services through less restrictive in-class delivery must be given tine to 
evolve toward smooto implementation and evaluation of effectiveness. Exist ing 
state initiatives which promote statewide dissemination efforts following the 
identification of effeotive practices must cmtinuei and local districts must 
be encouraged to include consideration of these fecial program services in 
ttieir ongoing self- assessments and sAool Imprwement plans. 




In 1986^ the Washington State Legielatyra pasaaa SL^ 1829, foeuslnf en 
inetruetlonal s«rviees to itudents with spenial ngeda. TOia bill was 
caquitsted by the Super in tendent of Publie Instrii^tioEi in response to the 
expressed eonaerns of eduGators and the general public atout th& ^ueation of 
''at-risk" youth in Washington's spools. An initial, activity mandated by mi& 
legislation was the study of Insteuctional services pcovided to studerits in 
need of edueatlonal assistance through oategorioal programs* Th^ state 
Superintendent oommissioned several sueh etudies targeted on the palioiem, 
prooesses and outoonies of educational services to students with speclml needs 
toroughout toe state. In toese studies^ "social needs'* ohlldren are all 
those who are not a*ieving in tiie olassroom at a level oKpected for their iige 
or grade* This may be due to a variety of causes-^-^ranging fr^ specific 
learning disorders arising from a physically handioapping condition to th^ 
ouffinlative effects of living in poverty, The full compleiaeRt of these studies 
has spanned the continuum of sources of special educational ne&ds. Tbm 
purpose of this report is to synthesize the results of these etudies# and to 
describe the current state of the art in the education of special n^^^f, 
rtil^en throughout the state of Washington* 

TIE STUDIES 

Sources of information for tt ^ re^rt include four statewide studies # two 

hl^ly focused studies on small samples of s^ool districts^ and case studlei 

fr^ three school districts selected for their documented efforts at trying to 

improve toe special services for toese students. Before going on to examine 

their results^ in light of toe issues at hand, a brief description of these 

sources is provided below. 

1* Washington Statewide Assessment —Each year, toe state testing 
office conducts an assessment of students' Reading, Math and 
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Languafe Arts skills in gE?#^%s 4 e,, ind la These results^ 
along with impMfcMt baekcfri^;ma In for mtiori on the SO ^000 
gtudents tested at mmdh ff^i^S^ pew ^ % OTifti^al information on 
the a^ievemant of specioi hmJs »tuqi|iots 4diroughout the stat€« 

2. Statewide Tem^CT Survey^ ^C^T assr^m t'#^rAers from 300 of 
Washington's eleirentary f^isole Vimtm ai^veyed to gather 
infarmation on toe natue^ii irt«te ^ti%>nal stirvioea for students 
Witt spealal adueationail nm^^t^ in ^^ir s^mla« The high rate 
of raspoase frati tJie mar±mt^ifu^^ll^ ^eife^feed sample ensures the 
validity of these £imdmi^0 i respiting an aeourate pioture of 
these instructional seEv;%#^ ""te^ide. 

3* Statewide Stydy of Catt^aciaal tftograin Participation Data from 

a variety of souroes at tftf sllte^a^d^ distr iot levels were 
eon^iled to determine the patterns of student part ieipation in 
fiva categorioal programs for ohildren with s^oial needs. 
These five oomprise tiie array of speoial programs at issue in 
the ourrent report^ and results of tois study provide answers to 
questions of multiple program par tioipation and student 
aehievement rarely known among the oolleotion of such disparate 
programs* 

4 , Statewide Evaluation Reports of Individual Cateqorioal 
Programs- — Generilly^ both atat^ and federally funded 
eategorieal programs produoe annual evaluation reports 
desoribing the nature^ partioipation, and ©utooines of their 
services throughout the state. For purposes of this synthesis^ 
these reports wer e available for Chapter 1 Regular, Chapter 1 
Migrant, Bilingual^ and RAP programs. 

^» The Snhanoinq Insfaf uotional Progran Options Project 

(EIPOP)- ^-aiK sohool districts experlnenting with metoods of 
providing instructional swvices to special needa students. 
They sought to renegotiate the relationship between basic and 
special educational programs and strengthen the regular school 
program for these students with special needs. 

5. TestiTOny from three EIPOP districts— Three districts provided 
detailed reports of their experiences in hanging their delivery 
of instruction to students with special educational need^. 
These reports present the full spectrum of service provision to 
t^ese students at toe local level~from the administrative 
details at the school and district office to tiie dynamics of 
working with special needs ^ildren in the classroom. 

^ * Case studies of min districts administering multiple categorical 
progr ms^ ^-Th e coordination and delivery of special program" 
services from a variety of categorical programs are described 
for min selected districts throughout the state. 
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The full complensnt o£ theie stuaies prcvldts a sXobal look at the 
education of studants with ppeelal needs through the atMtawide studies, mm 
Will as a detailed and speeif ic look through tha testiTOny and case studies of 
individual spools md die trie ts* Variations In proyarani funding meohanismSf 
eligibility reqUirenents^ par tieipation and adiiev^ifejit patterns, and the 
nature of tiie insteuational proceaa are all abundantL^ represented in the 
ooll^tion of these studies. 

Again, the purpose of this report is to s^ttiesis« the findings of these 
atudiis to address the important questions of a vtf le^y of audiences on the 
eduaation of students with apeeiml needs throughout tifaa state of Washington* 
We will steucture toe report aromd tte following five quest ions i 

1* who are the speoial needs ehildren in Washington's aohools? 

2* What speoial program servioes are available fca students with special 
educational needs? 

3, Are these progr^s serving different special needs students? 

4, Are all of tihe needs of Uiese students' bein^ met effeotively? 

5* How are the speoial prc^ram services prwidea to Uiose students who 
qualify for tiieml' 

1* Kho are the special needs ohildr^n In WashMgton^s s^mIs? 

A variety of charaotMisties desraibe students wltii special educational 
needs in Washington, but all h^ve to do with ttieir performance in the 
classroom* Children who are artieving below expected s tandards for their a^e 
or grads level are typically the focal point of tiieae special prograin 
serviets. Importantly, however, ^is "•symptom" of low achiwement can stem 
from many different causes and it is to these varying causes that the 
differtnt categorical prograni services are direetad* 



Physiaal and emotional hindieaps alpng a wide conl^inuum of severity can 
eause Q£ Influenoe poor performancie in the elaass^oomf Students who are 
visually impaired, emotionally disturbed , or are #Hpett ianeing specif io 
learning disabilitiei are examples of ^ese« Special Bducation program 
services are designed to htlp these students receive coinplete education. 

Insufficient fluency in tte English language is aL_so a barrier to 
acceptable performance in tte classroeni* Silin^al pr i^rmi services are 
provided for a v^iety of nteity groups for whom EnrTlish is not the native 
la ngua ge • 

Migrant occupational status also presents special ^iearning problems for 
Aildren in tiiese families, Mcving in and out of comnatanities and schools, 
sometimes several times in tte same ye«, poses obvious obstacles to children 
perfwmlng adequately in sdiool. Chapter 1 Migrant prc^grams and services are 
available to these students* 

The influence of poverty ©n itudents* performance sAool has also been 

the focus of special categorical program provision, C^Bapter 1 "Regular" (as 
qppos^ to Migrant) prograniara targeted to low artier ing students, but only 
tiiose attending sdiools with high concentrations of ehi_ldren from low Inccine 
families. 

Finally, even if none of the fecial circumstances ^bove are in evidence, 
students %^ho are simply not adiieving at an .Acceptable ievel for their grade 
cari oe eon.^idered as having spicial educational neads. The State ^mediation 
Assistance Program (RAP) was designed to target the smmm students as the 
Chapter 1 Regular progrm, but without the requirerant ^^f poverty 
concen teat ion in the sAool* 
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Given these broad, deacf iptive oharaater istics of students witii speQial 
needs, an initial question might be "How many of tiiese e^eial needs students 
are there in Washington?" In Table 1, there are estimates of these numbers 
taken from a variety of state reports and data bases* These are not meant to 
be exaot figures for ea^ eategory of speoial needs students, but are 
suffioient to represent the nagnitude of these needs mong We^Bhington* s 
atudenta, 

TABLE 1 

Number of Speoial Needs Children irs l^shington 
Estimates for 198B 

Hunger of Percent of 

_ Students T otal Enrollment 

Total Enrollment 741,130 

Aohieving below 

gr&de level 333,508 45% 

Living below 

poverty standard 113,000 15% 

Handicapped 66,222 9% 

Migrant status 19,292 3% 

Bilingual 13,939 2% 

Washington's publie sohool enrollment is approximately 750,000 students 
statewide* Of these, nearly 45% ^e aAieving telow grade level standards 
when these standards are based on national av^ages. N^te that if 
^shington's students were aAieving at the national average, this number 
would be 50%, While the above average achievement reflects well on the 
state's educational s^tem, til ere are still a large number of students who can 
be GOnsidered in special need using this broad definition— ^over 330,000 
students* The pa\ferty criterion suggests tiiat about 113,000 students* or 15% 
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of the sehool population are nesdy in this regard. Over 60^000 itudents 
qualify under one ot wore of tee 14 eduMtlonally handiaapped 
elaMsifieations^ Washington's migrant student population is just under 
20^000^ md students needing as^l^tanee in attaining fluenuy in the English 
language number just under 14,000« 

One ean add these numbers and arrive at the alarming interpretation ttat 
over 70% of toe entire student populatiQn evidenoes SOTe form of "speelal 
need." This is not aeourate beeause it ignores the ov^lap of these 
diaracterlstics In maiy of the same students. Researeh tells us that many 
students frem tow ineome families are also low adilevers^ for example. Data 
presented later in ttiis report will show that many migrant students also need 
assistanoe In English language development. 

In faot^ one of the purposes of Am studies synthesized here mm to 
determine to what extent these programs are serving the same students, Or^ 
from an administrative point of vlew^ ean these apparently very separate 
pro-ams be Integrated to provide whatever servloes are needed to all of the 
"at-risk" youth In Washington's sehools? 

To ad^uately address these questi«is^ we must consider all ^ases of the 
five oategwieal programs under study here. In the next section, vje will 
briefly describe each progrm and examine patterns of ^rtlci^tion and 
aehievement of the special needs students tiiey serve. 

2. Wiat speaial progrmt servtees are currently available to students with 
special educational needs? 

This report Is concerned with five federri or state-funded programs for 
students with special needs In Washington—Chapter 1 Regular^ Chapter 1 
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Migfint, BiliUfUilO, EduQation^ Spaeial Edueationf and the atata Renediation 
hmMtanam Pt^gkmrni, while the five programs mtQ similar to that they all 
ihtind to #^tudents with gome ^pe of special needs, ^ey are very 

dtfteant in ^mit^ origins^ from both edueational and legislative 
pmtmotivem^ ^fi^msm differ enoes must be carefully oonsiclered as we view th 

ot ^ograni sservieeii available to these ^ildren. In ^able 2, we 
^hiriDterige t^hmmm dietinotions and oompate the five programs in terms of 
tiigif basic intanti^s^ servioes prwided^ rastelctlons and funding souraes. : 
Tables 3 and 4 » dismay the number of distriots provifling eaA of these 
progfim servleeP aftj.nd the nunfeer of speolal needs students part ioipat ing in 
thfni statewide dyrr ±ng the 1985-86 sohool year. 



TABLE 2 

Sunmicy of PEog rami Available for Spicial Neids Childrin in Washington 



Chapfcec 1 



State Rifflidiation 
Asiistince Profcani 
(RAF) 



Intinclid 
Participants 

Students achieving 
telow padi Isvil in 
ichooli with a high 
pirgintage of 
studinte fifom low 
Income families 



Students achiiving 
telow grail laveli 
half of fundi must 
be spent in 
Chaptec 1 eligible 
schools 



Provided 

Suppleinentiry 
aisiitance in 
Reading, Hath 
and Languagi Actsi 
also, coimnunicition, 
raadlniis and 
support servicis 



Siipplementary 
asiistanci in 
Reading; Math 
and Languagi Arts 



Ocads/ 
Agejange 

Prt-K - 12 



2-9 



Fund 
Souroa 

Fideral 



State 



Migrant 



Students whose familiis All euEriculimi 



Bilingual 



Special idueatlon 



hive novad into the 
state within past 
5 yiacs 



Studenti whose 
Inglish language 
skills are defieient 
enough to impaif 
liirnlng in basic 
educational pt^cams 

Students exhibiting 
chafaeteristics of 
one or mote of 
14 handicapping 
conditions 



ariis? celited 
suport SiEvices 
on a suppliinentary 
basis 

Suppleinentary 
asiistance designed 
to acquire English 
language fluency 



All curriaulat 
areas, plus related 
lervices niided to 
reciivi in appcopriite 
public education 



Ages 3-21 



Fiaecal 



fre-K - 12 State 



- 21 Fideral 
a Stati 



The Chapter 1 Recfular progr^ (henceforth called singly "Chapter 1") is 
the largest of these programmatic efforts outside of Special Education. The 
federally fund^ program is offers in 281 of Washtegton's 299 sdiool 
districts^ and serves ne^ly 60,000 studente from pre-kindergarten to 
grade 12, In these districts , only schools with high concentrations of 
pcverty are allocated Chapter 1 f unds # and low achieving students within these 
schools aje served. The provision of supple re n tar y assistance in basic skill 
subject areas (Reading, Math and Language Arts) is concentrated at the early 
grade levels, as is suggested by the data for grades 4, 8 and 10 in Table 3, 
Reports from previous years show that over 50% of the participants in 
Chapter 1 are in grades 1^4, and fewer than 10% are at the high school level. 
This pattern is not unique to Washington, Nationally, Chapter 1 reports 
consistently show that over two- thirds of the students served are in 
grades 1^6* Purser, in Washington, the emphasis of these services is in 
Reading, Approximately 7St of the Chapter 1 participants are receiving 
assistance in Reading, *while fewer than 301 are receiving assistance in Math. 

The state Remediation A_ssistance Program (RAP) was designed to provide 
services to essentially the same type of special needs student as Chapter 1, 
but in all schools in the district, regardless of their ^verty levels. The 
program is available only in grades 2-9, and is administered separately for 
gr^es 2-6 and 7--9 with sli^tly different regulations in the two grade 
bands. Nearly 30,000 students are served in RAP programs in 278 of 
Washington's districts. Like Chapter 1, more elementary stiiool students than 
junior high sdiool students participate. Approximately 75% of the RAP 
p^ticipants are in grades 2-6, while only 25% are in grades 7-9, Unlike 
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Chapter 1^ however, RAP services are provide more in Matii than in Reading, 
Previous reports show that wer 50% of the students in MP prograins are 
reoeiving assistanee in ftiath, while fewer than 40% of these students are in 
Head ing. 

The Chapter ^Migrant prograni provides ser vices in all aurricular areas to 
Aildren of age 3-21 In migratory families. Nearly 20*000 children qualify 
for these services in Washington, the fourth largest total in the nation. 
Instructional programs are offered in 60 of Washington's school districts, and 
materials and other su^ort services are provided by Centers and special 
projects torou^out t^e state, ApproKimately 7*000 students receive 
insttuctional program services during the regular sf^ool year and 3*000 are 
served during the summer. The vast majority of tiiese services are in Reading 
or Oral Language Development, As in Chapter 1 and RAP* most of toe 
instructional help is coneenteat^ on younger ^ildren™-about 50% of these 
are below grade 4, A significant effort Is directed toward helping older 
Allien complete high sdiool graduation requirements* however. Over 1*000 
migrant students are assisted In this way* An imittrtant non-instr uctional 
service tho program is Intend^ to provide is in the health care of these 
children. Almost 7*000 of toem receive thoroug^i healte screenings or coiiplete 
physical exams diffing the year, 

^he Transitional Bilingual Instruction program (Bilingual) is designed to 
work with students for English is not theii native language. These 

efforts are directed toward helping these students acquire the fluency witii 
tiie English language which will allow toem to participate in the regular 
classrocni environment. Bilingual programs are conduct^ in 106 of the 299 
S(^ool districts in Washington* and serve nearly 14*000 students. These 
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students represent m wide variety of native languages # but three primary 
languages aeaount for more than two-thirds of the bilingual students 

served ^Spanish {40%), Cambodian (15%) and Vietnamese (14%). Program 

services are provided with varying em|4iasis on the student's native language 
and English in Bilingual ^ Effi and Inmersion methods of insttuctional delivery* 

S^gial Education program services are provide from both federal and 
state funding sources to students qualifyinfi under any of 14 handicapping 
conditions* Siese conditions range from severe physiral handicaps which 
preclude participation in regular classroom learning activities to mild 
b^aviCTal disorders and specific learning disabilities for which 
"mains treOTing" into the basic education progrm is possible and usually 
considered desirable for these students. Services are to include any 
insteuctional and support assistance ne^ed to prwi^ these students wit^ an 
a^roprlate public educatton. Student participation in Special Education 
programs requires a formal and deliberate referral , assessment^ and diagnostia 
process unlike any otiier special progr^* Funds are allotted to schrol 
districts or intermediate service units (ESD'a) based on tiie number of 
students identified through this process. Virtually all districts provide 
these services* Exceptions occur only if a district does not identify a 
single student as qualifying. Over 65^000 students statewide receive Special 
Education progran services. State assessment data indicates that^ at 
grades 4, 8, md 10 these students nuniber about 2,000 or approximately 4% of 
the students at each of those grade levels, Thi*i is likely an underestimate 
in toat many Special Education students are not included in these ciUijessment 
activities due to their handicapping condition. 
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TASiE 3 



Nun^er of Washington S^ool Districts Providing 
Progranis for Speeial Needs Students 



Nuni^er of Percent of 

Disteiets Dist rictE 

State Total 299 

Distriete with: 

Chapter 1 Progrms 261 94% 

K^P Prograins 278 93% 

Special Ed Services 224+* 991* 

Chapter 1 Migrant 

Programs 60 20% 

Bilingual Progranis 106 35 1 



* Funds are often allocated to a single cooperative educational agency which 
provides services to several surtounding sciiool districts. There are 224 
districts or cooperatives providing services which i*re available to virtually 
all districts in tiie State. 
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Nuntoer (and Percent) of Students Receiving Serviees 
in Five Special Frograma 



Total Tested 



Grade 4 



51,888 



2,682 (5%) 



Grade 8 



54 ,987 



Students ini 

Chapter 1 4,940 (9.5%) 1,804 (3%) 



1,279 (2%) 



Grade 10 



60,644 



All Grades 
(1984-85) 

741,130 



567 (1%) 50,734 (8%) 



28,618 (4%) 



Special Ed 2,262 (4%) 



2,489 (4%) 



2,053 (3%) 66,222 (9%) 



Migrant 



297 (**) 



82 (**) 



67 (**) 



6,980 (1%) 



Bilingual 



494 (1%) 



364 (**) 



* R^P is not offered at grade 10, 
** Less than one percent- 



381 (**) 



13,939 (2%) 



In summary. Chapter 1 and RAP programs are the nost similar of tiiese 
programs, in terms of the students ttiey are intended to serve-— those 
achieving below grade level, with no other ^ecific learning impairrentSp 
Students in some of toe less severe handioapping conditions in Special 
Education-^ — mild behavioral problems and ^ecific learning disabilities, for 
example — --may also "fit" in tiiis group. Clearly, the more severely 
handicapped students present categorically different demands for educational 
assistance. Bilingual and Migrant programs are also meaningfully different in 
that they deal with students who cannot readily function in the basic 
education program due to language deficiencies or lifestyles. 
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Frcsffl this view of program intents and participation^ we turn to 
infOTniati^n v^ieh tells us how many special needs stirfents participate in 
multiple programB and whether these patterns of par tiaipation enooi^ass all of 
these students special needs* 

3. Are these progrms serving different ^eeial needs atudents? 

As already noted^ the five social programs described above hav^ their 
origins in different legislative actions, and have varying degrees of 
difference in program Intents and regulations. Given these differences, are 
these programs reaching different segments of the special needs student 
population In V^shington? If they are, do ttese differences reflect different 
educational needs of the students^ or differences in the progran's aligibility 
r^ulremen ts? Do many students p^ticipate in more than oue of these 
prograns? Is there a generic "at risk" population of students who need a wide 
variety of services, or are toeir distinctly different subpopulations of 
students with different educational needs? 

A "duplicated" count of students receiving services In the five special 
programs Includes ov^ 175,000 or nearly one-fourth of Washington's public 
sc^ml students. If there are students who participate in more than one 
program, however, this Is an inflated Indication of the number of individual 
Aildren v^o are receiving special program services, A tabulation of students 
who participate in one or more ^ec:Ul progrms is presented in Table 5 for 
grades 4, 8 and 10, Of all students tested at these grades, about 19% receive 
assistance In one or more special programs In grade 4, 11% in grade B, and 5% 
in grade 10, As noted e^ller, *:hls is likely an underestimate of the total 
school population at toese grades, since many Special Education, Bilingual, 
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and Migrant students cannot participate in the state testing program for 
reasons related to tiieir special needs™--handiGapping cor^ition* language 
fluency f and transiency^ respectively. Stilly results of tJie state aseessment 
each year Include nearly 90% of the students at each of these grades, and it 
represents the only source of data on special program participation per ^ild 
currently available. 

The decline in the number of children recelvuig special progrm services 
at the hi^er grade levels is apparent in the figures in Table 5, Nearly 
10,000 fourth grade students participate in one or more of toe five special 
programs. At grade 10, there are only 3,000* This is not indicative of fewer 
children In need at these grade levels— the statewide average achievement at 
grade 10 is not meaningfully dlff^ent from tiiat of grades 4 or 8. It is a 
reflection of fewer special program resources available at the high« grades. 
For exanple. Chapter 1 programs are typically targeted to the elementary 
grades, and progrOTis are restricted to grades 2-9, Exceptions are In the 
Bilingual and Special Education program aceas. These programs serve roughly 
the same number of students at all three grades. 

The lnf«matlon In Table 5 also shows that few of the students with 
special needs participate In more than one SE^clal program. In general^ over 
85% of the students receiving social program assistance are receiving it from 
only one program. These proportions, based on the nun^er of students 
participating in one or more special programs, are given in Table 6* The 
largest nimiber of students participating In two programs Is found in Chapter 1 
and RAP programs In grade 4, and tiiis amounts to only 6% of the 9,fi37 students 
receiving fecial services at that grade level. 
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Nunfaer of Students Participating 
in Speelal Needs ProgramE 



Grada 4 ^ Grade 8 Grade IQ 

Ninnber of % of all Niffiiber of % of all NiOTbsr of % of ai 

Stud en ts Students Stud en ts Students Students Student 

Total number of 
students reeeiving 
speoial progrrm 

sarvioes i,637 lit 5,774 11% 3,062 5% 



Nuntoar of students 
par tic Ipa t ing in 
one program 

Chapter 1 only 

only 
Migrant only 
Bilingual only 
Speoial Ed only 

TOTAL 



3,897 B% 

1,867 4% 

152 ** 

354 ** 

2.042 3% 

8,312 17% 



1,399 3% 

997 2% 

31 ** 

309 ** 

2,489 4% 

5,225 10% 



509 1% 
* 

33 ** 

344 ** 

1,710 3% 

2,596 4% 



Nuitfeer of students 
participating in 
tm programs 



Chapter 1 & 


592 


1% 


176 


** 


* 




Chapter 1 & 














Speoial Ed 


220 


** 


155 


** 


8 


** 


Chapter 1 § 












Bilingual 


142 




51 


** 


15 


** 


Chapter 1 § 












Migrant 


38 


** 


S 


** 


2 


** 


Migrant a 














Bilingual 


41 




22 




27 


** 


RAP & Speoial Ed 


147 


** 


73 


** 


Ik 




RAP a Migrant 


35 


** 


12 




* 




RAP a Bilingual 


63 


** 


28 




* 




TOTAL 


1,278 


2% 


522 


1% 


52 


1% 



RAP is not offeree^ at grade 10, 
Less than one percent. 
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TAHiE 6 



Pereant oi Special Needs Students Participating 
in Single vs. Multiple Programs 



Single vices 

Chapter 1 only 
MP only 
Migrant only 
Bilingual only 
Speoial Ed only 

TOTAL 



Grade 4 



40% 
19% 
2% 

4% 

21% 



Grade 8 



24% 
17% 
1% 
5% 
43% 



Grade 10 



17% 
* 



86% 



90% 



1% 
11% 

56% 

35% 



Dual Services 

Chapter 1 a MP 
Chapter 1 a Special Ed 
Chapter 1 a Bilingual 
RAP a Special Ed 



€% 
31 

2% 
2% 



3% 
3% 
1% 
* 



it 

1% 

1% 



* BhP is not offered at grade 10* 



Data presents in Tables 5 ai^ 6 indicate # among oth^ things, that there 
is not much duplieation of service across programs for special needs 
children. Again, howev^, the proportions presented in Table 6 are based on 
all students participating in at least one special program-^ — ^sdme 9*6 37 
students in grade 4i 5,774 in grade 8| and 3,062 in grade 10. If one looks at 
a specifio program and its participants, there are instanees of high program 
overlap. For example, over one-^third of the students receiving Chapter 1 
migrant s^vices are alee receiving Bilingual program services* Relative to 
the entire fecial needs populatiCTi, however, this is not a large number ar 
percentage of ^il^en. 
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Given that there is not a great deal of war lap among these programs in 
terms of the students they serve * one might eonolude that these are 
categorically different progrms serving oategor ically different students. An 
alternative interpretation is that the programs are serving similar groups of 
students with similar rtucational needs, and that district administrators are 
simply doing a good job of managing resources from several different progra.TO 
to serve as many of their special needs students as possible. These 
alternatives are difficult to disentangle, and the true state is likely 
scmewhere in between. One way to address the question of similarity or 
differences between students in ttese programs is to consider the one coninon 
indicator of need they all share™acadOTic achievement in the basic skill 
areas* 

Reading and Math test scores for fecial needs students participating In 
one or tws special programs are shown In Table 7, Scores are presented in 
Normal Curve Equivalent (NCE) and Percentile (ille) units. Several trends are 
evident frem toese data. First, students participating in more than one 
progr^ are tower achieves than those receiving assistance In just one. For 
example, at grade 4 the average special needs student participating in one 
program Is achieving at the 20th percentile in Reading while those 
participating In ti^ programs average at the 12th ^rcentile> This 
dlst^epan^ declines somewhat at higher grade levels In Reading, but not in 
Math. Even at grade 10 In Math, special needs students In one program score 
at the 22nd percentile, while those in two progrms score at the lith 
percentile. 
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AAievement Status of Students Participating 
in One or Two Special Programs 



Grade 4 
NCe 



Grade 8 
KGB %ile 



Grade 10 
NCT lile 



Rgading 
One Prograin 

Chapter 1 only 
^P only 
Migrant only 
Bilingual only 
Speeial Ed only 



AVE, 



Two Progrania 



Chapter 1 & m'P 
Chapter 1 & Speaial Ed 
Chapter 1 a Bilingual 
Migrant § Bilingual 

AVE, 



32 
33 
30 
38 
23 

32 



30 
24 
23 

22 



2S 



20 
21 
17 
28 
10 

20 



17 
11 
10 

9 



12 



32 
31 
29 
22 
27 

28 



33 
26 
19 
19 

24 



20 
19 
16 
10 
14 

15 



21 
13 
V 
7 

11 



34 
* 

34 
22 
26 

29 



25 
29 
27 



23 

23 
10 

13 

16 



12 
16 
14 



Matiieinatica 
One Program 

Chapter 1 only 
BAP only 
Migrant only 
Bilingual only 
Special Ed only 



AVE, 



Tw Programs 



Chapter 1 Sr RAP 
Chapter 1 a SpeGlal Ed 
Chapter 1 a Bilingual 
Migrant a Bilingual 



34 
37 
37 
48 
25 

36 



32 
27 
35 
34 

32 



23 
27 
27 
47 
12 

25 



20 
14 

24 
22 

20 



32 
33 

41 

25 

35 



28 

24 
35 
23 

28 



20 
21 
** 

33 
12 

24 



15 
11 

24 
10 

15 



34 

it 
** 
41 
26 

34 



* 

25 

** 

33 
29 



23 
* 

33 
13 

22 



12 

21 
16 



* RAP is not offered at grade 10, 

** No statistios are presented beeauee data are available on fewer than 10 
students statewide* 
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There are also elear differenees in the achlevemint profiles of students 
part ialpating in different special programs. In both subjeot areaSf Special 
Education students score meaningfully loi^r than studente in the oth^ 
prograM, Bilingual students at the higher grades are a notable exception to 
this* but only in Reading^ where their language oompr tension difficulties 
impair tiieir performance on the test. When their Math STOres are eonsMered^ 
they are the highest achieves of all the students participating in special 

programs averaging as high as the 47th percentile. At all grades, students 

participating in Chapter 1 or programs, but not both, show about the same 
level of aAievement in Reading and Math, 

In general, there appear to be tw levels of educational needs in toe 
basic skill areas represented by the special needs population of children in 
Washington. One level is characterized by Chapter 1 and RAP students who are 
aehiwlng at the ao-asth percentil?^, Anotoer is represented by students in 
Special Education — -toose who can be tested achieve at the 10- 15th 
percentile. There is a significant proportion of these, as v^ll as Bilingual 
and Migrant, studenti:, however, for whom com^rable data on these achievenant 
indicators cannot be presents* As previously noted, for reasons inherently 
related to their fecial needs, such standardized test data are not available. 

A review of the fundamental intents of these five programs suggests that 
cognitive achievement needs represent only one diritension of need for these 
children. Bilingual program students need to acquire the English language 
skills which will enable them to meaningfully participate in learning 
activities in the basic edurational program. Migrant students have 
health-relate^ needs which are to be addressed using Migrant program 
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resDurees, Certain handicapping aonditiona in Special Education are 
^araateriied by important socio-emotional needs. The status of these 
students along these dimensions is often difficult to measure in any 
standardised way, and is not routinely reported statewide. 

4. Are all of the needs of these student being TCt effectively? 

The number of students reportedly participating in one or more of the five 
special prograns ranges from just under 20% to less than 5% in grades 4^ 8 
and 10* Given tiie earlier estimates of the nuntoer of children in Washirgton's 
ach»ls who TOuld consider^ in need of special progran assistance (see 
Table 1)^ ttiese nuiTtoers are quite low. This ^ggests that available resources 
to serve special needs children are not sufficient under current definitions 
of special needs and methods of presiding services. In aMition/ the 
declining proportion of students served at higher grade levels by sone 
programs is not reflective of less need at ^ose grade levels. From data 
already presented, it is apparent that special program resources are severely 
limited and that decisions must be and are being made as to where to 
concentrate them. 

with a shortage of resources and no apparent decline in need, the 
effective use of tiiose resources is a critical concern. Of that pcirtion of 
the needy population receiving services, are these students needs being met?. 

Evaluation data available for Chapter 1 and RAP prc^raros statewide 
indicate that these students show significant achieveTOnt gains through their 
achievement in the progran, particularly at the early grade levels. Although 
these trends vary by subject matter and grade, students who enter the program 
ac^iwing at the 2D-25th percentile typically advance to the 30th percentile 
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or higher* Many of these Chapter 1 and RAP students return to the basic 
edueation classroCTi^ a^ieving a goal muah like that of the Bilingual 
pro^ffln. The transition of special needs students from special programs to 
the basic education classroom Is a criterion of program effectiveness. Over 
15% of the students receiving Bilingual progran services meet the program's 
e^cit CTiterla to join the basic education elassroom each ^ar* Many of these 
receive these services for more than one year, but only aTOth^ 15% are served 
in the program for more than three years. 

Special Education and Migrant students may chMacterige toat portion of 
the special needs population in Washington sAools which possesses the widest 
variety of special needs. Students in Special Education pr^rams typically 
receive a wider range of insteuctional services as well. In a study conducted 
in six school districts around the state# the number of subject areas in ^ich 
Chaptffi 1, RAP, and Special Education students received assistance was 
record^. Table 8 contains a summary of these data. Ov^ 80% of the Chapter 
1 and RAP students received assistance in only one subject area* In Special 
Education, this was true for only 12% of the students. More than 60% of the 
Special Education students received help in three or more subject areas, 

TASiE 8 

Percent of Special Needs Students Receiving Assistance 
in One to Six Subject Areas in 6 Selected School Districts 





One 
Subject 


Two 
Subjects 


Three 
Subjects 


Pour 
Subjects 


Five 
Subjects 


Six 
Subjects 


Tdtal 


Chapter 1 


81% 


14% 


4% 


1% 


0 


0 


100% 


RAP 


84% 


12% 


3% 


1% 


0 


0 


100% 


Special Ed 


22% 


24% 


32% 


22% 


9% 


1% 


100% 
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Aetive migrant students will often en tar and leave a community and school 
distrlat for one or tw months at a tima, sometimes more than once a year, 
^hey receive assistance in all subject areas, hs mmy students receive health 
and support services as instructional services-^^-nearly 7^000 each year. 
Furthermore r their presence and educational needs are not confined to toe 
usual sdiQOl year calendar* Almost 3^000 migrant students receive 
instructional support during the sunmer months. 

Mobility frcm district to distoict within the state is not conf^ed to 
students in Chapter 1 migrant programs* Althou^i toese are the children for 
i^om such teansiency is a part of ttieir lifestyle, other children exE^rienee 
this disruption in their social and educational dev^opment as well. For some 
special needs students, it may mean toat tiiey no longer qualify for special 
assistance, given the population characteristics of their new envircanment. In 
Chapter 1^ for eKample, the low a^ieving portion of the district population 
inay consist of students scoring below the 25th peLcentile in one district or 
as high as toe 40th percentile in anotiier, A student scoring at the 35th 
percentile would be consid^ed in need of Chapter 1 in the latter distriot, 
but relative to the overall lower aciiieventent in the fomer, he/she would not* 
The incidence of studenU moving in and out of school districts throughout 
tiie state is not trivial. In Table 9^ the proportion of students initially 
entering elementary schools at each grade level is summarized separately for 
students participating in Chapter 1 prograns and the remainder of the student 
population. In general, only 50%-^ 0% of the students surv^ed enterrf their 
districts at kindergarten and remained there through fourth grade. Roughly 
10% of these students were new to the districts in ea^ successive grade 
level* Differences between Chapter 1 and all other students in these ro*ility 
rates are not large, but begin to ineirease at higher grade levels, 

EKLC 
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Percent of Chapter 1 and All Other Fourth Grade Students 
Entering the District at Each Prior Grade 





Kinderqarten 


Grade 
1 


Grade 
2 


Grade 
3 


Grade 
4 


Total 


Chapter 1 Students 


52i 


12% 


11% 


13% 


12% 


100% 


All Other Students 


58% 


11% 


9% 


12% 


10% 


100% 


Av erage 


57% 


11% 


9% 


12% 


11% 


100% 



With this significant porticn of Wartington's students exhibiting such a 
variety of educational and other needs, the effects of serving these students 
are visible on other menibers of the school community. Depending upon how and 
where these services are provided, classroom teachers and other 
students^-- that majcrity of the studmt population who do not exhibit these 
special needs-~are also affeeted* To understand the effects of provWing 
these speoial services on toe basic education olassroom environment, we move 
away from statewide statistics of participation and achievOTent, and toward 
descriptions of the nature and extent of these services prcvided in sAools 
and classrooms. 

S, How are the fecial progran services provided to tiioae students who 
quali^ far them? 

In general, each of the speoial programs represented In this report fund 
instructional staff to previde program services to eligible students. These 
services can be in the form of direct instruction to the students, or in 
assisting dassroan teachers to work with them in the basic education 
classroom. Direct instruct tonal services to special needs students can be 
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provided within the regular claasroCTn, or ^ using a "pull-ait" systfe:m in 
whioh those sti^ents partielpat ing in a spealal program leave the tosie 
education elassroam for a portiOT of the day to receive the special assiEtanee 
they need* 

Elementary school classroom tethers throughwt the state reported whether 
special program services are provided tb their students in the classroom, by 
pull-out, or both. Table 10 surmiariges these results according to each 
special progran provide. Nearly 40% of the teachers inflicat^ that they have 
students pulled out of their alassrooms for Chapter 1 or Special Education 
services. Pew teachers report that special program services are provided 
exclusively within their classroOTis, A combination of pull-out and in-class 
strategies Is more comnon than in- class alone for all special programs. 

ThO^m 10 

Percent of Teachers sporting Students 
Receiving Direct Services In Various Delivery Models, Grades 1-6 

Pull-e^t In-Class COTblnation 

Chapter 1 39% 7% 20% 

RAP 19% 6% 12% 

Special Ed 38% 5% 29% 

Migrant 4% 1% 1% 

Bilingual 11% 4% 7% 

Teachers surveyed In May^ 1986 Indicated they have difficulty working With 
special students needs in their classroom. A sunmnary of their responses is 
given in Table 11, Only 8% of the teachers mid it was not difficult for teem 
to work with these sti^ents In their cd^assrooms. The reasons most often given 



were those of sheer n™bers. Class sises are already too large, there are too 
many bAwiCTal problems and there Bxe too many special needs students iji the 
elassrocni* A second level of reasons had to do with inadequate mater ials, 
training^ and instructional aides for working with these children. 

TAaE 11 

Teacher Ratings of Dlffiwlty working 
with Special Heeds Stoadmts in Classroom^ Grades 1--6 

Nuntoer Percent 
of Teachers of Teachers 

Very Diff ieult 121 22% 

D if f icu It 225 39 % 

Somewhat Difficult 179 31% 

Not Difficult 46 8% 

when asked about their satisfaction with the more cannon pull-out serv. 
provWed to fecial ne^s children, a3jnost thre^fourths of the teasers 
surveyed responded that these services were satisfactory or highly 
satisfactory. Those that found th^ only somewhat or not at all satisjEactory 
ea^ressed concerns for what the speGial needs students were missing in the 
regular classrocro while they were pulled out^ and the lack of eoordination 
between the curriculum of the pull-out program and the tesic education 
progrm, Mar^ teachers also reported that students did not receive enough 
service and teat too few were pulled ojt. These data are siamariged in 
Table 12. 



TAHiE 12 

Taacher Ratings of Their Sat is feet ion of Pultout ServiceE 
for speeial Needs Children 



Nuntoer Percent 

o f Teach eg s_ of _ Teac he r s 

Highly Satisfactory 16i 31% 

Satisfaot^ry 223 41% 

Soirewhat Satisfactory 126 23% 

Not Satisfactory 27 5% 



Concerns raised by Waehington*s elementary school teaohers reinforce the 
predominance of the pull--out deliver model for fecial programs, but they do 
not indicate toat it is their preferred method of service provision for these 
students. Indeed, their reasons for having difficulty in wrking with these 
students witoto their own classrooins point to a lack of instructional support 
in an already demanding classroom environment. On toe aver age # these 
elemental classroonB contain 27 students and there may be 5-10 students 
needing fecial assistance on a given day. In sc^e sdiools and districts it 
is substantially mOTe, in others less. 

Testimony frcm three districts attempting to bridge the gap between the 
basic educational program and three of these categorical programs for students 
with fecial needs (Special Education^ Chapter 1 and BPlP) offers some optimism 
but ©my preliminary findings of success. Fostering a belief in the value of 
educating students with fecial needs in the "least restrietive envir onment"^ 
i,e*# the regular classroon^ tiiese districts have used special pr^ram 
resources to provide e^ly intewenticn and consultative su^ort to classroom 
teachers in working with their special needs students. SchTOl support teams 
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consisting of prineipals^ Bchool psychologists^ categorical program teaches 
and el^ssro™ teasers work togetoer to Identify students who ace experiencing 
diffieuity in the classroom before their leaning problems become so serious 
as to r^uire formal referral and diagnosis, Assistancer in the form of 
inaterials, instructional strat^ies or direct services to the ohlldrm^ is 
given to the classroom teacher by special program staff. Initial outcanes of 
these efforts include substantial reductiOTs in forn^ referrals to Special 
Education and In pull-outs frcm the classroGni for other special services* 
Preliminary findings in these and six other dlstrlets Indicate that classroom 
teachers are highly satisfied with tiie in-class provision of services and that 
the fecial needs students receiving them are inaking satisfcotory progress. 

Lest these initially optimistic findings be ©ver-inte^reted^ however, 
even these *pilot" efforts have encountered undesirable sid^effects, whUe 
toey appear to be working well at the classroom and student levels, potential 
funding and administrative consequences loom large in toe future. These 
districts have reduced pull-outs and formal referrals to Special Education. 
The latter directly influences the funding received in Special Education^ 
while the former can indirectly lead to an erosion of resources over time. 
Indeed^ the full Implications of such an integrated a^roa^ to providing 
services to students with special needs roust be exmined. The advantage of 
such coordination and integratlai is undoi^tedly most pronounced at the 
service delivery level. The varying legislative requirenents of these 
progrms, in tems of targeti^, staffing^ and service delivery, can pose 
administrative heada^es at the local level which obstruct the provision of 
the full array of fecial services needed for some students. Examples of 
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these requirments are too numerous to fully doeimient here, but they includes 



Im Prwision ©f services in grades 2-6 must be m instructional 

groi^ings of 5 or fewer studOTts per instrictor* This places 
cbvlous limitations on the nui^er of sti^ents served given 
exist ir^ tob^ of staffing* 

2. Differlr^ testing requirements for selection^ placment and 
evaJ^ation of students in the various special programs can 
result in burdensome time commitments for staff and loss of 
valuable instructional ttae for the students. 

3. Only Special Education-certified staff ran condi^t diagnostic 
testing on students referred for such an assessment. This, too, 
places limits on the number ©f children to be served giv©i the 
c^sts and availability of such highly trained staff. 

4. In general, special needs students may not be served In the same 
subject area by more than one program. The RAP/Speclal 
Education relationship is wen more restrictive. Students in 
all but three handicapping conditions In Special Education are 
prohibited frm participating in RAP regardless of the subject 
area in which they are receiving assistance. 

5. The formula for funding varies a great deal mong programs. In 
Chapter 1, it la based on district poverty levels. Migrant 
fiindlng is a proportion of Chapter 1 funding, even though the 
Intended recipients of the services are not always in residence 
to be Include m the poverty assessment. Special Education 
funds are based on the number of children formally Identified as 
qualifying for service^ ttus penalizing local efforts aimed at 
early detection and prevention of serious learning difficulties. 

Attempts at coordination of special programs at the local tevel are 
evident throughout the state. These efforts are, by necessity^ long term 
ones. Smooth implementation of an integrated program delivery model is 
attained gradually, and Informatlw evaluation data, both process and outcome, 
must also aecumulate over time. While Initial remits are optimistic, they 
have been obtained in only a few districts across the state, and are not 
equally applicable to all five special programs studied here. Bilingual and 
Migrant programs, for sample # offer meanii^fully different demands for 
special assistance v^ich are not easily blended with other special needs 
students in the regular classroc^. 
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Siaraary and Implioations of Current Studies of Programs fcr Students with 
Bpeoial Needs 

The eolleotlon of spaelal studies eommissioned by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruct ion, along with exist Ir^ data oolleotion and 
reporting ^sterns in the state of Washington prcvide a wealth of knowledge on 
the education of children with special educational needs throughout the 
state. In this closing section, we will smmarize this toiowledge base and 
^ggest some of the implirations of ^esa flndir^s for utilising special 
program resources to meet the needs of this special population of students. 

There is no single definition of educational need which adequately 
describes students currently receiving special program services * While sane 
of the special programs are more similar than others, the full population of 
^at-risk" students portray an impressive variety of educational needs. These 
needs range from severe ph^ical handicaps and English language deficiencies 
v^ieh fender average classrocni performance virtually Impossible # to evidence 
of below average a^ievement in a specific subject area whi^h can be 
rem^iated with supplementary instructional help. 

Host special program concentrate their efforts in the early elementary 
grades . Altiiough data do not miggest toat educatioml needs are greater at 
these grades^ educators are c<OTr;iitted to the belief that early intervention 
offers the greatest ^ance of successfully remediating learning difficulties. 
Only Special Education and Bilingual programs are exceptions. They serve 
roughly the s^e nunber of sti^ents at each grade level. 

Evaluaticn ^ta indicate that these prograns are successfal in improving 
the education of students with special needs . In the Chapter 1 and rap 
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prograns^ aeBistance to etudents results in impeded achievenBnt in the basic 
skill Meas. In these and the Bilingual prografn, this success also effects a 
transition for these students to the basla education classrooni. 

The pull"^out model is the pginiarY methcrf of special prog ram serv ice 
delivery in IfashingtonVs public spools , Glassroan teachers have diffii^lty 
dealing with special neeto ^ildren in the basic education c^ssroom because 
their class mimmB are already tTO large and too many ^ildren require special 
assistance* Stilly teachers have concerns for the disruptive effects on many 
of these children of removing them from the classroom environment for a 
portion of the school day. 

Districts throughout the state are trying to coordinate their special 
progran resources to best meet the needs of their special needs studento . 
Relatively few students with special educational neMs participate in more 
than one fecial program* While most Chapter 1 and students receive 
assistance In only one subject ^ea^ Chapter 1 students typically receive 
Reading assistance^ and RAP studTOts receive Math* Speelal Education studfmts 
are signlflcmtly lower achievers than toese students^ and usually receive 
help in three or more subject areas. The small percentage of students that 
participate In more than one program demonstrate greater educational need in 
terms of their test TCores In thm basic rlr.ill area. Efforts toward 
integrating the instructional mapport givm chese students are in evidence 
throughout the state. Preliminary results are premising, but the context in 
which they have been obtain^ is limited. 

There are undesirable consegignces of these special pr^ran coordination 
and integration efforts which may penalise the Intended beneflciartes of the 
program — ^-students with fecial educational needs . Many of these com ^uences 
are rooted in the alleles and regulations of the individual programs. An 
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eventual dealine In funding often accompanies local efforts which have been 
successful in preventing serious learning problems from developing in sme of 
their fecial needs children* Staiilarly, mcsvenent away from pull-out 
progranis^ '^^lich more visibly Involve addltloml resources (reading labs, 
fecial equipment^ etc*), and toward In^class provision of services often 
results in the gradual erosion of those resources tor use with ^eoial needs 
students* While early intervOTtlOT and assistance in the ^least resteictlve 
environment" Ci*e. ^ the olassroom) are currently felt to be most beneficial 
for students with fecial needs^ the effects of these ooordlnation efforts on 
other students and teachers must be carefully studied. 



Considering these findings and the existing matrix of special prograns 
related to a diverse population of students with special needs in Washii^ ton's 
public schools^ Issues related to providing special progrm services must be 
examined at several different levels* These levels include the state 
legislature^ the state office of pi^lio instruction, school districts and 
BSD' s, s^mls, classrooms, and Individual students. No one would argue that 
the most importe^nt of these are the studoits throughout Washington's schools* 
Regulations and administrative policies under state control can be reviewed 
toward the most equitable and efficient provision of these services 
statewide. Delivery systems >^lch make the best use of local reTOuroes and 
es^ertise to serve their particular group of special needs students can be 
implemented in each s^ool and distrlrt* In tryl^ to meet these goals across 
the state, the studies ^nthesized Imre provide sane guidance which take the 
form of Implications and recommendations for best providing an education for 
the fecial needs student in Washington* 
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R^aiiinendation !• Innovative inethDds of providing speeial progran 
services at the local level need time and aapport to develop into inproved 
practloes in the education o£ special needs students , Design, implenentation 
and evaluation of these efforts must acciinulate over time to meet loral needs 
and ensure their effectiveness. Statewide dissemination efforts must continue 
to follow the Identification of effertlve practices, 

Reeanmendatlon 2. Districts are not all alike throughout the state. 
Many have only two or three of the five special programs studied in this 
report # and their student populations differ a great deal, h Chapter 1 
student may move from one district to another and no tonger qualify for the 
same assistance. The relatively few districts with large migrant student 
populations fcce very different challenges than those whose students with 
fecial needs are largely served In Chapter 1 and Special Education, miile 
general statewide policies for special programs are needed, statewide efforts 
at Improving services for fecial needs students must not be confined to a 
review and revision of legislation and regulations. Plans for improvment at 
the local level can be designed which better match the student needs and 
available resources in those loral contexts. 
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Reoomnendatian 3* Escistlng state initiatives and support for school 
iit^&wement efforte can be utilised to incluaa studies of speeial progcaros in 
^Ji^^ois and distriots throughout the state. School maragement plans and self 
itti^Sles of sAool imprwement ran inelude informative de»riptions of their 
^0^^xml needs population, services provided, and evriuations of their 
aff^^et iveness* These efforts must oMtinue at the looal level. Just as the 

of fecial programs is seeking to integrate instruotional 
s%rv~ioes in the regular olassroOTi# so must lo«l plans for mhool and 
digt^^ietwide improveinent include their education of students with special 
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